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(Editor's Note. By the end of September 1939, Poland was divided into two areas: 
Eastern part was occupied by the Russians and the Western part -- by the Germans. 
Bjelsko and Bochnia were in the German part. Lvov was in the Russian part.) 


I'm not one to exaggerate, nor do I believe in fate. When I was still in school in 

Bjelsko, I visited a Gypsy camp. An old woman there told me that I'd end up far 
away, across the great ocean. 

For years there had been talk of war. We didn't believe that it would come; it was 
easier for us to think that way. Suddenly, one day I stood in front of a big official 
announcement board with a list of draft birthdays of those required to mobilize. My 
first thought was that my husband's year of birth was not listed. I breathed a sigh of 
relief, and being somewhat uplifted, I ran home to share my joy with my husband. 
Before we managed to get ourselves settled, my sisters arrived with their families, 
Stefa from Myslenice, Fryda from Sucha, and also some woman friend of theirs from 
Myslenice. Everybody settled themselves in my apartment. They began to confer 
with us by which road to escape, because Hitler was already at the door. 

Neither my husband nor I had the desire to escape, because I was in my 8th month 
of pregnancy and Genia was only 2 and half years old. We succumbed to the 
persuasions of our family and the general psychosis, because whoever had a little 
money escaped. With difficulty we got a set of horses and my husband bought for 
me a hackney carriage, because as always and even in this confusion, he looked out 
for my comfort. We took what was most important with us and left. 

For many kilometers, wagons dragged slowly in the direction of Lvov. The road 
looked like a battle field. Dead people and horses could be seen on both sides of the 
road, the result of humanity gone crazy. One could only get bread either bought for 
gold or through theft. There were days when there wasn't anything to eat: we lived 
on whatever vegetables or carrots we could pull from farmers' fields. One time my 
husband got a raw, salted piece of pork that we greedily devoured, after several 
days of hunger. We drank dirty water from the river, because the wells were emptied 
by the army that preceded us. 

From time to time, we'd meet with my sisters, who were on a different wagon in 
even worse conditions than we were. My husband turned out to be quite resourceful. 

Genia would always be on my knees, only at night she would sleep with our servant 
girl, who had come with us. If an enemy plane flew by we were supposed to lay 
down flat in the fields. But I was so tired of this journey that I didn't even bother to 
get down from the wagon. Apathy overcame me and I was indifferent. Genia danced 
in a circle on the wagon and sang "jupuka". In such a state, after about 14 days, we 
arrived at Momiczic, not far from Lvov, occupied by the Russians. A poor Jewish 
family offered us shelter. But we were all infested with insects. Lice crawled all 
over us, they came with us from the road, and there were plenty of lice in the 
apartment. 

Although we lived on a small ration of black bread and the sanitary conditions were 
miserable, I remember that I expressed the wish to my husband that I wanted to 
stay here till the end of the war and that here, on this straw mattress, I want to give 
birth to my child. 
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After two weeks there were rumors that the Germans were coming and that it was 
necessary to escape. A few days before we had arrived, the Russians came in and 
the locals greeted them enthusiastically. We feared both the Germans and the 
Russians, but it turned out that the Germans were more terrible. We arrived in 
Mamiericz alone, because on the road somewhere around Tarnopol we got separated 
from my family. A portion of my things was on their wagon so all that we had in our 
possession was a children's sport stroller and our summer clothes. Rumors came 
that we should escape farther east, so we prepared ourselves for the next part of the 
trip. We took a train from Mamiericz to Lvov. 

The train car was overloaded with people, so with great difficulty I found a place for 
the stroller in which Genia slept. My husband and I crouched down on the floor. 

Lvov was overcrowded. Because of all of the refugees you couldn't find an apartment 
even if you paid for it in gold. Fortunately, I remembered that my brother's in-laws 
lived somewhere in Lvov; but I couldn't remember the address. We were going to 
find them by going door to door, but we got lucky. At the first house, they happened 
to know my brother's in-laws. It turns out that my brother's father-in-law was a well 
known grain trader. We left Genia with our servant girl at the train station and my 
husband and I set out to see them at around 5 in the morning; it was on the 4th of 
October 1939. Their daughter let us in after checking to see who we were. They let 
us stay with them for the time being. They were not very hospitable, but I forgive 
them, because at such times everybody thought of themselves first. They had a 
large apartment. One time when they'd sat down for a holiday feast, I had to lead 
Genia away from the dining room with tears in my eyes, as she said, "Mommy, I'd 
like some fish". After an intense 3-day search, my husband found another one-room 
place for us. 

It was at a childless couple that was renting rooms to refugees. The next morning 
our new landlady told us we had to move out, either because I was pregnant or 
because Genia would cry at night. From the time we left Bochnia, I was very 
emotional, I would cry at the least prompting, but this time I stood bravely and 
informed her that I wouldn't move from this place until I found a landlady who was 
more understanding than she was. Because of my state I was allowed into stores 
without having to wait in line. Our servant girl again helped us get bread from the 
peasants, so that we had what to eat and could share it with our landlords. 

After a few days, our former landlady appeared and asked if we'd return and live at 
her place, which of course, we rejected. 

Winter, as if in defiance of our being lightly dressed, came early. It was October and 
already heavy snow was falling. One day, I went out early in the morning to get a 
little milk for Genia. While I was on my way in the direction of the peasants who 
were bringing milk into the city, I asked a young girl, a post office worker, for 
directions. In the course of the conversation she told me that her father, a police 
captain, was taken to Russia but she promised to help me find an apartment. A few 
days later she showed up with a proposition to live with her and her family. Her 
mother, Z. Konarska, turned out to be the best landlady and a good friend. 

In Lvov I met with both of my brothers-in-law and I found out that my sisters with 
their children had returned to their old places of residence. 

On 25th of October I gave birth in the hospital, to a son. The birth was an easy one, 
however, I took ill later and my cousin, a doctor, took care of me. Illegally he 
borrowed a hospital doctor's coat and snuck in to see me. After two weeks I 
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returned home. Genia was making a scene because she was now jealous that Janek 
slept with me and that I devoted myself more to him than to her. 

I couldn't leave them for a second alone in the room because Genia always cried, 
"Throw him out!" In answer to the question: "whom" she would always say "him". 

She didn't like him and didn't even want to say his name. 

The kitchen was separated from our room by a long hallway, and since I couldn't 
leave the children alone, I had to cook and do laundry late in the night when the 
children were already asleep. Often I'd fall asleep with them and when my husband 
would return around 11 p.m. from work, I'd get up and go to the kitchen to do 
laundry. I worked very hard, the apartment was cold because we had a small ration 
of coal, which dirtied our living place. 

My husband meanwhile worked in a restaurant and a few months passed without any 
ordinary occurrences. Janek was a beautiful and good child. Genia developed and 
grew nicely and our most happy days were Tuesdays when my husband had the day 
off. He idolized the children and when he brought home one time the first used 
dress (new ones were not possible to get, because the Russians bought them all out) 
he had tears of joy in his eyes. At the age of 4 years, she got a koziuszek (sort of a 
goat skin based coat.) and skis. With whatever he could get, he made our lives 
more pleasant. 

One night Z. knocked on the door and commanded the landlady to pack up: they 
took her to Russia. A few months latter the same thing happened to the refugees in 
the house. My husband got a work card and after long discussions with the Russians, 
and with great fear, we were allowed to remain in Lvov. 

We got sad letters from our family members in Russia. They were freezing and 
hungry and they were forced to do heavy labor. As far as it was possible, we sent 
them packages with food, but as rumors began to spread that the Germans were 
making their way to Lvov, we began to regret that we weren't taken away as well. In 
June 1941 the Germans began to bomb Lvov. We sat for three days in the cellar, and 
Janek got really sick. The Germans entered Lvov. 

My husband didn't leave the house (or go out on the street) because people were 
caught and taken to work from which they often didn't return. We wore signs with 
the Jewish star and we were not allowed to ride on the trolleys. Also, when we 
would wait in line for food we were the last ones to get anything. Often my husband 
and I had to leave because there was no bread left. And so began a famine again. 

One of my brothers in-law returned to his family home, the other had to leave Lvov 
and live in Biezanow. Wanting to cross the border (back into the German - occupied 
part), he was arrested and imprisoned. Later, he died with many other people. 

We moved to a Jewish district. My children got sick with whooping cough. At the 
risk of loosing our freedom and maybe even our lives, I would go walking with them 
to the countryside for the fresh air. We heard from our own people that things were 
alright in German-occupied part of Poland. Also our former servant woman wrote 
that she saved part of our furniture and things so we decided to return to Bochnia. 
Illegally we crossed the Russian-German border. Then, after a lot of difficulties we 
got a car, for which we had to sell all of the belongings that we'd collected by hard 
work through the period of October 1939 to December of 1941, 27 months!. On the 
road our driver blackmailed us (a group composed of about 12 people) and we had 
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to give up the rest of our valuables. And so, in poverty, we made it to Jaroslaw. Our 
goal was Bobow where my husband's mother and sister lived. 

Of course, they were not aware that we were coming. Because we were there 
illegally - their life was also in danger - the Jewish Community Head insisted that we 
return to Lvov, even if this would have meant our death. An acquaintance doctor 
gave us a certificate that Januk was sick with scarlet fever and I gave it to the police 
Commander. He helped as much as he could and let us stay. (This was December 
of 1941and this was the most difficult time of my life in Bobry.) I slept next to the 
window on which there was a mountain of ice. Our meals were quite meager, as we 
were saving our food for worse times. And so passed three months. 

Despite the fear and uncertainty, we managed to have a few nice moments with our 
neighbors and our landlords. We tried to enjoy every day and night. One time my 
husband managed to get some smoked meat through a pre-war acquaintance. We 
hadn't seen meat in a long time. We made a great feast out of it. The whole family, 
including my husband's brother's wife and daughter sat down to the table and with 
great delight enjoyed the taste. At this point somebody said, "And what about 
you?". Seeing the happiness of my loved ones it seemed to me as if I was taking 
part in the feast. I'd forgotten about myself. Another time, when my husband had 
night duty (it was in the winter) it came to me - if he only had some nice womanly 
company with him (which happened sometimes) then perhaps the time would pass 
quicker. My sister-in-law looked at me weird, not wanting to believe my words. I 
said it from the depths of my heart, the love that I had for my family after all, knew 
no bounds. 

My husband drove, dressed as a prisoner, with a policeman friend, to Bochnia. As a 
Jew after all he didn't have the right to travel. After some time he sent an Aryan 
friend to get Genia and when he'd managed to get a little room next to some family 
he wrote for me. 

One rainy morning, after we'd established a home for ourselves, my husband's sister 
and her daughter showed up. They had escaped from Bobowa into the forest during 
some action. They were wrapped up in blankets that somebody had given them in 
mercy. They represented the perfect picture of poverty. I took my best clothes and 
dressed them. At that time Genia began to cry. Only a few hours had passed since 
we had been at their mercy. Fortune turns in a circle. 

One Sunday all of the women were gathered by the Police and we were let into an 
apartment a few at a time where we had to strip off all of our clothes. The 
Oberscharfuehrer looked at us and laughed or spit. Meanwhile a couple of girls 
searched through our clothes and took the underwear or the dollars that were sewn 
into the clothes. 

We lived next to a very poor family. We traded what we could to make money to 
live. It was mostly bartering in which we were intermediaries. I remember that for 
a gold ring you could get a half a loaf of white bread. 

One time it just so happened that I took some dollars to a certain trader who lived 
nearby. Suddenly the whole house (three floors) was all locked up because the 
Gestapo had come; they were conducting a search. The wife of the trader grabbed 
their gold and threw it out the back door to the caretakers. I stood with my dollars 
in hand. Hearing the Germans already on the bottom floor, I hid my money between 
my tights and my stockings. That way if I had to undress the stockings would come 
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off together with the money inside. When I went downstairs they caught me and 
questioned me. I told them that I was there because I was returning from the 
doctor who lived there. They let me go. My husband was worried sick by my delay. 

I was traveling. I had no documentation, only wearing the armband with the Star of 
David. I held Janek the whole journey but at the station of Tarnow I held him in my 
arms so as to hide my armband and escape imprisonment. Luckily I managed to 
make it to Bochnia and for the fourth time we made a home in a new place. Through 
an acquaintance of my husband's, he got a job. I myself, began to trade, to make a 
little bit more money. We were not allowed to cook. We had a community kitchen 
where we received bitter black coffee in the morning and a soup for supper. 

People began to look for Aryan documents. They did cost a lot of money, but with 
such documents they were able to escape. Others made documents saying that they 
were "Auslanders" or foreign people, born on foreign soil. This meant that they had 
the right to live in Aryan districts or perhaps, to make an escape to another country. 

We didn't have enough money for either option. 

This fight for life didn't last long. We had to move to a place that was set aside for 
the Jews and we were locked away in a ghetto. Here, a day didn't go by without 
some bad surprise and we lived in constant fear. Sometimes, Fryda sent us small 
food packages. In one of them, in some barley, she hid my diamond heirloom from 
my mother that she had kept for us. Later, that heirloom saved our lives. Sometimes 
Stefa also sent us money, even though she was poor herself. Unfortunately from the 
day of our escape to Lvov that is, from August 1939, I didn't see either one of them 
anymore. 

Beyond that, we lived in constant fear. Every couple of weeks we were commanded 
to move and for the last little while they even made the men and women live 
separately. Deportations, so called Actions, started happening. The first was near 
the end of 1942. People were taken to concentration camps. There, we were told, 
the young and the healthy ones were forced to work. The children and the old ones 
were burnt in gas chambers. During this time Stefa and her children died in Belzec. 
The news got to me from some people I did not know. 

A few days earlier we got news of an upcoming Action so we made a deal with our 
former washwoman, that for a big reward my children and I could live with her 
through the time of the Action. She lived in the countryside, a few kilometers from 
the city. But my husband had to stay in the ghetto. 

Despite the bizarre times, my children still grew strong. We shared a giant garden 
where the children ran around and played in the snow. They made snowmen which 
surprised the neighbors. Genia started reading and writing lessons. With pride my 
husband and I would watch as she would walk to the teacher's place with her arms 
full of notebooks. Januk by this time knew a little poem "Kiciu Kiciu" and he had 
many admirers. 

This was a terrible time. I trembled for our lives in the country the same as for the 
life of my husband. It was uncertain which one of us was safer. Announcements 
appeared in the villages that if someone was found hiding Jews then they would be 
killed along with those they were hiding. Naturally our washwoman made us leave 
immediately. 
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For a day we stayed in the forest, sometimes people would throw us a little food, and 
at night we were allowed to sleep in a barn. But the next day we were not even 
allowed to sleep in the barn. I asked for poison. I didn't want to die at the hands of 
the Gestapo. The children turned out to be unusually aware, and rather quite afraid. 
That night I crawled on all fours to see whether the barn was open or locked. I had 
left the children behind because we made a lot of noise when we moved around. I 
counted by which tree I left them so I'd know where to find them. During a dark 
night, we moved into the barn. 

But the second or third night, the barn doors were suddenly thrown wide open. The 
owner showed up and commanded us to leave immediately. Fie claimed that there 
were Germans in the village and that they shot Jews that they found hidden. It was 
at night so I woke up the children. We slept in our coats and our boots so that we'd 
be ready to get on the road in a second. We now walked down the road into the 
unknown countryside, completely without feeling. The dogs barked at us as we 
passed, windows opened and sleepy and frightened faces looked out at us. I had 
hope in God that the action had finished and that we'd return home before starvation 
finished us off. Sitting and thinking this in the forest, suddenly as if they had grown 
out of the earth, stood before us two boys around 15 years of age. After looking 
through our things - I had some clothes with us - they took some clothes and some 
money, saying that they knew that we were Jews in hiding, and 
that they are going to tell the Gestapo on us , for they'd been promised a 5,000 sloty 
reward. After I overcame my surprise, I began to tell them that I was a school 
teacher and that I was returning to the city after a vacation. 

After they, left I immediately took Janek in my arms and Genia by the hand and 
went farther into the forest. Our sustenance for the entire day was crumbs of bread, 
an egg, and a pear, which I had managed to save from the day before. Towards the 
evening our hunger was starting to really bother us and the fear of a dark night 
began to surround us. I decided to leave the forest and enter into the first house, 
because the risk wasn't as bad as staying in the forest. God sent to us an honest, 
poor woman, who stood in front of the house. To not scare her away I asked for a 
little water and I quickly followed her into her house, nervous to enter. There I burst 
into terrible tears and I told her of our fate, because it was hard to hide that we were 
Jews. In her house there wasn't anything but a few potatoes and some goat milk. 
She lit the oven and grated a few potatoes. On a dirty baking pan she started to 
cook potato pancakes. Half raw and hot, the children grabbed them and greedily ate 
them up. 

During the night her sister returned from the city from work and said that the Action 
was finished. All of the Jews were taken away and then, nobody was seen on the 
street, not even the Aryans. 

The next day I sent her to tell my husband what was up with us. She seemed to 
have been gone for ages, during which we had to keep her 9 year old son busy in the 
house so that he didn't run out and accidentally alert the neighbors about us. Finally 
I got a message from my husband, who was saved by a miracle. Fie let us know that 
he was expecting us, and that he'd fixed it with the police that were guarding the 
ghetto to let us in. We changed into village clothes which the owner of the house 
loaned to us - so that the village people wouldn't notice that we were strangers, and 
we returned home. This woman would come visit me often while I was in the ghetto. 
That is, as long as we were allowed visitors. Each time I would reward her greatly, 
because she had saved us from death. The city was derelict and silent. 
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My husband, already impatient, sent a few people to our washwoman, looking for us, 
not knowing that we'd been wandering in the wilderness. She, fearing that they were 
investigators, said that she didn't know us and that in general didn't know anything 
about us. The fear of my husband knew no bounds. Everyone at that time was 
afraid of their own shadow. The Germans organized tailor shops and sewing rooms, 
so called "Baudienst" and everyone that was still around was forced to work, sewing 
uniforms for the German army. People flowed in from various areas, because it was 
assumed that those in this Baudienst were safe and allowed to live. There were a lot 
of stray children separated from their families or just under strangers' care. Some 
children and old people were burned. A few months passed. 

Again rumor spread of a deportation, in other words another "Action". My husband 
was able, with the help of some well meaning friends, to put us with a group of 16 
people in a bunker. It was a small stone-walled cellar into which one could get in 
only through a small opening that was covered with coal. Next to a sink with water 
in it, there was a bucket for human needs, a couch, a few chairs, and a bit of food. 

Genia behaved quietly. Janek was making such a fuss that one person gave me 
some sleeping pills so he'd fall asleep and I put them secretly into my pocket fearing 
that they'd put him to sleep forever. Everyone gave him whatever he was crying for, 
and he had a few flashlights, because there wasn't ever any light. 

The Germans searched through the whole city knowing about the bunkers. And one 
day we stopped breathing when we heard above us in the apartment the doors 
broken down and the echoes of heavy steps. Fortunately they didn't find us. This 
situation lasted three days and two nights. When the Action was finished we came 
out of hiding. The joy of having saved ourselves was mixed with the pain for the 
people with whom we had shared our fate and who may no longer be alive. 

We had lived under one roof with a family that was taken away. We were great 
friends. We heard about them, that they were taken to a camp and that they had 
hidden their 4 year old daughter Beata in a knapsack. All the other children were 
shot. They managed to hide their child for a few days until somebody found out 
about it. Her parents went of their own free will with her to death. We lacked the 
tears to mourn them. They went the same road as our closest family and thousands 
of other children and the same fate awaited all of us, everyday. 

Every morning we lined up to receive work orders. Our Oberscharfuehrer(camp 
commandant) commanded us to do various tasks. One time we had to run a couple 
of times up a hill. Another time we were taught how to show proper respect to the 
commander, during which we were not spared beatings. 

Baudienst worksite was on the Aryan side of town, so we were led by a police 
convoy. When we returned in the evening we were searched to see whether we had 
any kind of food which we could sometimes get from the peasants. I remember one 
incident when one old citizen was caught with a couple of eggs. They were thrown to 
the ground and he was commanded to lick it up along with the mud until there were 
no traces left. Sometimes people were beaten until they lost consciousness. The 
Germans mocked us and made fun of us whenever they could. I perhaps was the 
only one that had any luck, because I was able to leave my children under good 
care. There was a lady that had run a preschool and was left all alone when her 
whole family was taken. We accepted her into our family and she helped me with 
the children, so we were able to go to work. Other children wandered around alone. 
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The adults became very thin, they had fear in their eyes and at night would spend 
time dreaming up ways to escape from the Ghetto. 

The only thought that ruled over us was how to get to Hungary where people of all 
types were escaping by any way possible. Hungary was occupied by the Germans, 
but one had a better chance of survival there. We didn't have any money so my 
husband wanted me and the children to risk the journey by train illegally and he'd 
join up later with somebody to whom he could pay for it. I lacked courage to do 
that; furthermore, I didn't want to be separated from my husband. One day he 
came to me again with a different proposition. It was to give the children to a 
cloister. He'd already set everything up through a friend. I opposed the idea, 
fearing that they'd recognize Janek as a Jewish child. Another time he brought our 
former servant woman, who was going to give our children to her sister in the 
countryside. I also didn't go along with this in the fear that someone would betray 
them. We used to hear such horror stories about children who were sent to live in 
the countryside. They would be shot on sight. Being not local children, country folk 
would immediately have the suspicion that they were Jewish children. 

In the fall of 1943 people were again talking about deportations. By the 3rd of May 
in 1943 Fryda with all of her children was taken to Oswiecim (Auschwitz). An 
eyewitness told me that they wanted to take the children. Ania was 12 and her 
Johnny was 9. She threw herself on the Gestapo holding on to them and begging 
that they would take her with the children to their deaths. 

We kept in touch with each other up until the last minute. When things had died 
down a little, she wrote me: I'm sending you my kids. It never happened. It's 
always hard to separate from our kids because you were never sure where the safest 
place was. This was in September. Around 4000 people were taken away, among 
them about 1600 were children. 

Not far away, a hole was dug in the ground and the children were buried alive. We 
heard their cries from far away. 20 of us were left to clean up after those who had 
been taken away. The next morning we were told that we had to stand in a row in 
the street. At home I had a couple of beets, I took them with me to feed the 
children. We stood like that all day and we didn't know what awaited us. Behind us 
strolled a Gestapo man who asked whether he was to shoot us all or just every 10th 
person. 

Night fell and we were still standing there. Then 2 people worked up the courage to 
go to the ghetto commander, F. and inquire about what was going to happen with 
us. After a moment we heard two shots. Scared, we looked in the direction that 
they'd gone. I don't know how long we looked but it seemed like ages. Those who 
were braver amongst us and maybe those who were indifferent to life, snuck into the 
kitchen to grab the remaining food. I was amongst them. Our messengers returned 
and we were commanded to return to our homes. We breathed a sigh of relief. 

What luck we had to spend another night in our own beds together with our family. 

I was taken to sort the dishes. Others were busy with the clothing, and still others 
with bedding, whole wagon loads were taken to Germany. (One time, while I was 
walking through the ruins where people left behind all of their belongings in their last 
panic, I noticed some pictures of my children, scattered all over the ground. A little 
further on, lay a little girl's bag. It belonged to someone who had recently been 
taking care of my kids. My heart dried up at the thought that they'd taken that poor 
girl away and that by now she was probably shot. Who ripped the bag out of her 
hands with the secret, the pictures of her children, that never came to light? 
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And so passed a month. The thought of death was so close to us. I thought that 
we'd all die together! I told the children not to cry for us and we'll not cry for them. 
My husband had some policemen friends who guarded the gates of the ghetto. He 
acted like he wanted to get out. He managed to make contact with our old employee 
who promised to hide us for a period of time. One day my husband came with the 
news that we were going to be taken to Oswiecim (Auschwitz), which meant that the 
children would die and that we, in the best case, would be taken to work. 

I felt hypnotized, I was near losing consciousness. A few days prior, my husband 
brought some boots that he'd found somewhere, for Genia. That evening Genia ran 
up to me saying that her boots poke her when she wears them. I turned the boots 
to inspect them and found that there was a little piece of gold sticking out of the 
sole. Someone had put 30 golden dollars into the heel and in the panic of the 
selections left the boots behind. I told my husband that this is a sign that we should 
escape, because we now have a way to pay for it. There wasn't time to plan anything 
out, or think anything through. There was talk of us being taken away at any 
moment. Completely apathetically I did as my husband directed. At 7 in the 
evening I dressed my children in sweaters and coats. It was the 4th of October 
1943. A Jewish policeman guarded the gate to the ghetto from the inside. We told 
him that we were going to the bathhouse. 

The bathhouse had two entrances. We planned to go out the one that pointed to the 
Aryan district. In order not to raise any suspicion, we were afraid that somebody 
would discover what we were doing and spoil our escape, my husband stayed in the 
ghetto for a while longer. We were to meet up later, at an appointed house from 
which we would get out together. I'm not in the state to describe that half hour 
when, in that empty house, I forced my children to be quiet. I was covered with cold 
sweat. I listened intently for the faintest rustle, awaiting my husband. When he 
finally turned up, we left our hiding and crawled on all fours in the direction of the 
fence. The Polish policeman had already taken out one board from the fence which 
now hung loose. We slipped out through that hole. The policeman heard us trying 
to escape. He quickly moved the board away so he'd not be accused of having 
helped us. 

We gave him some money and a medal that I received from my mother as a 
keepsake. My husband went forward with Genia and I followed him with Janek. We 
were supposed to meet at our former servant's place. He lived on the peripheries of 
town. From there we were to proceed for the rest of the journey. I was nearly 
insensible with fear. After a short time I lost sight of my husband and I stood as if I 
were in a foreign world. I didn't recognize the street and I didn't know where I was. 
There wasn't a living soul on the street. I was in much fear, because it was already 
completely dark and you were allowed to be on the street only until 9 o'clock, 
Suddenly, I found myself at the trade depot, with a giant iron gate. I ran down 
Polna street, which I knew well. But suddenly, four Ukrainians stood before me. It 
was the city militia. 

They told me to explain myself about why I was out past the curfew and to show 
documents. I suddenly snapped and began to think quickly. I told them that I was 
returning from the doctor with my child and that there were a lot of people there, so 
I had to wait. I had proof at hand, because Janek was already sleeping soundly on 
my shoulder. That was no small burden either. He was nearly 4 years old. They 
believed me and with the words, "Go Mother", they turned around and walked off. 
When I'd gone a few steps farther, somebody started following me, shining a 
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flashlight. It was our former servant, Honest Walek, whom my husband had sent 
after me. But what a fear and sense of despair came over me when he led us to his 
house. My husband was with Genia in the garden. Instead, I had imagined them 
inside, in a warm, bright room. Walek used to be a faithful and dedicated man, he 
received a lot of goods from us before the war. 

And only a few days ago, he had promised to help us. But in the last moment he got 
scared. My pleading didn't help to keep us there, not even for only enough time to 
get in touch with a guide. I promised to give up my part of the house etc. but he 
was shaking and he didn't want anything other than for us to go. After long 
pleadings, he let us into the dark, wet basement. And for my husband's jacket he 
brought us some bread. During the night, he let us sneak quietly up into the attic 
where we immediately fell into a deep sleep, still dressed in our winter clothes. I'm 
certain my husband didn't sleep, but my first reaction to the fear was to sleep. 
Around 5 in the morning he took us down into the basement again where our guide, 
whom he had brought there, was already waiting with his lover. My husband settled 
a plan, payment, and the time that we'd set out to the next village to catch a train in 
the direction of the Polish/Czech border. As we foresaw, and later found out that 
same evening, the train station around Bochnia was guarded by the Gestapo and a 
search of people was in progress. 

It was 7 o'clock in the evening on the 5th of October 1943. Our male and female 
guides were at the arranged spot but as it turned out they were so intoxicated that 
they were hardly conscious. Fear overcame us, but we didn't have any other choice, 
it was time to get on the road. The little village from which we were to catch the 
train was 7 kilometers from Bochnia. My husband and I took turns carrying Janek 
the whole way. Genia walked the whole way. After we arrived there, our guide 
bought train tickets while we laid down in a field so we wouldn't be recognized at the 
station. My husband lied down as though he wasn't conscious. He didn't say 
anything but his fear was visible in his eyes. A passing railroad worker heard some 
noise and raised his lantern high. 

For sure he must have thought that we were just some drunks so he moved on. 
Sweat poured down our bodies. I stroked my husband on the head and tried to 
calm him by saying, "if we were able to get out of the ghetto then I have a feeling 
that we'll achieve our goal and get out of here." Unfortunately this was our last 
moment together. My husband gave me part of the money and asked me not to cry 
should he be recognized, nor to let the children scream. He said that we might be 
able to save ourselves. At eleven o' clock at night the train cars arrived; they were 
full and not very well lighted. My husband helped me get onto the train car, because 
I was holding Janek by the hand. Then he got into the next wagon with the male 
guide. Somewhere farther along Genia got in with the female guide. An hour later 
we were in Tarnow where we had to wait 2 hours for a train to Piwniczna. In Tarnow 
I didn't see my husband, but I did not worry. I thought that he probably hid himself 
so he wouldn't be recognized. 

While we were waiting, the train pulled away, but then, the train whistled and 
suddenly stopped. Then out came a bunch of Germans and they shined lights on 
everybody's face. Somebody screamed, we heard shots, and somebody said that 
they'd caught two Jews, one of whom they shot, the second escaped. I thought to 
myself that if one of them was my husband, then surely he was the one who got 
away. As was my custom, I fell into a deep sleep. Then the female guide woke me 
up, gave me Genia and said that she was returning to Bochnia. She didn't think she'd 
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get paid because my husband was no longer there. I took her hand and put it on my 
breast where she could feel a little bag of money. Having been calmed down, she 
walked off and I fell asleep again. At five in the morning, she woke us up. We were 
in Piwniczna, on the Czech border. 

I shook off this nightmarish dream and I gained consciousness. I began to think 
soberly. I realized that I held all the responsibility in my hands. It had fallen upon 
me to save the lives of my children and lead them on a good road. Thus began the 
most difficult period of my life—Piwniczna. 

It was an early hour in the morning, there was thick fog and I lost sight of Genia and 
the female guide. At a crossroad I stopped, not knowing where to go at that time. 

Not too far away, I saw a woman on a balcony. She was waving her hand. I went to 
her, carrying Janek, asleep in my arms. We went into the "Maryoy"—there I found 
out that a woman here helps guides who lead people across the border. In the room 
we saw a terrible sight. Guides from Bochnia lay in bed and on the table stood a 
couple empty bottles of vodka. 

I didn't expect a sensible answer but I couldn't hold back from asking one guide what 
happened to my husband. He replied that my husband had escaped in Tarnow and 
they were shooting after him. I quickly took my children and we went up to the roof 
in order to protect them from the disgraceful scene below. A part of the money which 
my husband had left me I had to share with everyone. Two boys were brought to me 
that evening saying that they were to take us to Czecho-Slovakia. 

To spite us, that night was bright. We set out late in the evening. One of the boys 
carried Janek on his back and the second carried Genia and I, having no strength, 
trudged last, behind them. It wasn't a high mountain that we had to climb. Every 
couple of steps the boys would put their ears to the ground listening to see if a 
German patrol was nearby. 

When we came down from the mountain into the valley, we were in Slovakia. One of 
the guides brought us to an old peasant who was supposed to lead us on to 
Lubovnia, 18 km away, where a another guide was to take us farther on. The new 
guide worried that we might not have any money. He told us he was going to get a 
friend, but he left around midnight and never returned. It was so dark I couldn't see 
where I was. In vain I looked around for some sort of house. The children, being 
tired, lay down in the glen in the reeds and fell asleep. I didn't want them to catch a 
cold which wouldn't be difficult during an October night. I sat down with one wish, 
that the earth would open up in front of us and we all would end. The night was 
black, I couldn't even see the trees around us. 

All of a sudden, I heard steps and a German conversation. There were two German 
border guards. They passed by us three steps away without noticing us. That didn't 
make even the smallest impression on me, because I was so suicidal. I was hurting 
after the sudden loss of my husband and because of the week we've spent in such a 
difficult fight for our life. Perhaps it would have been better to die by a bullet than to 
die from a sickness. 

It had to have been very early in the morning when I saw a light not far away in a 
little house. Automatically I jerked into a run to go and ask for aid. I made it a 
couple of steps and I thought, "But what if they refuse?" Then I thought that it would 
be better to take the children, perhaps someone would respond to them better. So, I 
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returned and woke up the children. 

I saw that their skin was wet. The humidity had passed through their clothes. We 
went up to the hut and with the words, "Let the Lord be praised," (Translator's note: 
This is the beginning to a traditional Catholic greeting in Poland) so as to not be 
thrown out of this place, we went in. A poor woman stood above a tin sheet, 
cooking. Her husband and children were still asleep. I don't remember what I said to 
her, but she pulled her own children out of the bed and commanded mine to undress 
and put their clothes on the stove to dry them. Suddenly her husband woke up. He 
was a giant man, with a large mustache. He frightened me. He said that often the 
guards would check in on them because it was the border, so we needed to go. 

I began to beg him to try to get some guides for us. I knew he would do it because 
his life was also threatened. He dressed quickly and left. 

Some suspicious looking figures arrived. The only thing I could promise them was 
that they would be richly rewarded in Lubovnia. We had heard in Bochnia that a 
committee rewards people for each Jewish child saved from the ghetto. If someone 
ever helped us in our great misfortune, then it was mainly poor people. The poor 
woman helped us with everything she had. She put us in some dark far-off room and 
what joys she caused giving us warm water! I bathed the children and put them to 
bed. 

I began to negotiate with the guides, which was difficult without having any dollars 
which were usually paid by other escapees. Finally, as evening drew on, a man 
appeared and said that because he already was taking 5 people that were from 
Tarnow to Lubownia that night in his wagon, he would take us too. I had the feeling 
that it was to save our hosts rather than to save us. There wasn't enough room on 
the wagon for all of us to ride, so he told me that the children would ride and that I 
would go by foot with him on a shorter road. Our departure was to be at 1 in the 
morning. As I put them to sleep that night I explained to them that they have to be 
well behaved and peaceful. I instructed Genia on how to take care of Janek, 
especially so that he wouldn't call out for me. I assured them that I would never 
abandon them and that we would certainly meet in Lubownia. Genia at this time 
called out, "Daddy always used to talk like that too." Tears started to run down my 
face. I didn't have an answer. The child was right. Our fate didn't rest in our 
hands. At exactly 1 a.m. The guide appeared. 

We sat under a tall stone with strange feelings about what will be next. Our family, 
already torn in half, was starving and without a penny. We had one border behind 
us and the next one waiting. At the thought of this pain, dug into my heart and the 
never ceasing fear caused me to shudder - will I ever see my husband again? During 
all of this we, all of a sudden, heard a voice, "jiden zend ihr du?" "bringing jews 
also" My entire body shook. After several days, for the first time Jewish words; from 
our people, there was so much hope in his words. 

We crawled on all fours up to the wagon and there I asked that I not be separated 
from my children, so we went by that same road as the wagon, through the mud and 
water behind the wagon. We made it to Lubownia. Our guides left us in the forest. 
After a moment the man from the Czech committee appeared. He told us to wait. A 
truck pulled up with some boards in it. We hid under the boards. 

This was a beautiful day. We were taken to a beautiful army house for a while until 
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the committee took us again. They sent a man for us from Preszow. Everything 
went naturally, quite quietly. Help and hospitality, both to the Jew and Christian 
alike. That's how it was in the Czechoslovakia Republic. It was very moving. The 
committee worked efficiently. Money was taken from the rich escapees to be shared 
with the poor. 

The committee took care of us. We spent 11 days in Preszow. Here I met for the 
first time a man from Bochnia, who later turned out to be a faithful friend. We set 
out again with two guides. All night through the mountains and forests - when a leaf 
would fall from a tree or a bird would fly by, we would quickly stop to see whether 
someone was following us. Early in the morning we arrived in Koszyce, where we 
were let into a synagogue and given a breakfast. Someone from the committee took 
us to a private house. Just like before we stood everywhere. Being alone with little 
children didn't help the situation. We were not allowed to speak on the street. We 
had to pretend to be Hungarian. 

After a short stay a woman was sent to us to guide us by train to Budapest. So in 
Koszyce, on the train, and again in Budapest - I met my new friend. The train 
journey was hard because we didn't know Hungarian. We could not talk. It was hard 
to keep a 4 and a 6 year old from saying anything. In addition, everyone that I met 
during this journey avoided us. We happily got off of the train station in Budapest. 

It was late at night and it was the holiday of Sukkoth, so the Jewish committee was 
closed for a couple of days. Our guide led us to a tenement house of the Rabbi, 
where a boisterous party was going on. Baked goods, fish, and meat were brought 
out on huge platters. Despite being hungry, I had only one wish: a bed. 

After a while, all the men from our group went to sleep, and I went from door to 
door, on the verge of tears, because in the entire 3 story house they refused us 
lodging for the night. In our whole journey this happened to me for the first time.. 
Everywhere the doors were opened to the children and me, but not here. Suddenly 
a miracle occurred. A young boy stood before me and said that he knew me, 
because he too was from Bochnia. He brought us some rolls and invited us up to the 
third floor where he had his childhood bed (crib) amongst many beds. He offered it 
to me for the night. I placed the children in it and I sat down next to it to go to bed. 

I had barely drifted off when in walked one of the revelers and he asked me to 
leave, because this is a men's' only room the children were already asleep, so I went 
downstairs and laid down on a bench. 

Despite the noise and turmoil I fell asleep, but I don't know for how long. Again 
some man stood before me and asked if those were my children on the 3rd floor. 
When I confirmed that they were, he said that they were crying. In a second I had 
shot up the stairs and was sitting next to them. At this point I didn't bother with the 
stares of the joyous crowd. In the morning, I found the group of men that I was with 
originally and, having found out that the guide that was supposed to take us to the 
Committee, had disappeared. I asked if they'd allow me to join with them but they 
didn't seem to want to take me with them. I was at wits end and at the end of my 
strength, so I burst into tears. My new friend told me to follow behind him and at 
every corner he stood and inconspicuously pointed out the direction they were going. 

We barely managed to scramble along behind them. Because the Hungarian climate 
is warmer than what we were used too the heat bothered the children because we 
had on too many clothes. I carried some of them in my hand. 
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The Polish Committee gave us Aryan documents and told us to go to a nearby 
village. They promised us that they'd take care of us. We returned to the little 
restaurant where all of the escapees were gathered. There I met many friends, one 
to whom I am grateful for the couple of nights of rest in Budapest. Nobody after all 
would want to send the children away. We were there illegally anyway so their lives 
were in danger because of us. One day, while sitting in the park, someone told me 
that it'd be possible to get in touch with a cousin that I had in Switzerland and 
through her to my sisters in America. Frankly, I didn't want to believe that, because 
it'd been a couple of years since it had been possible to communicate with a foreign 
country. I immediately sent off a telegram (with borrowed money, of course). And 
not long later (after the time we'd gone to the village) I received the first 20 dollars 
which my sister had sent for me through my cousin. 

Janek had his 4th birthday. I bought him and Genia some little wooden balls for 
marbles. What a joy it caused to have toys after so many years. On the 22nd of 
November we took a train to Lukosdu. We had to take a wagon to get to the train 
from the village, where by chance I met again my friend. When we got to the place 
we had to present ourselves to the mayor of the local village. Everyone here had 
private homes and nobody would take us in because of my children. After some 
great bargaining we got a bed at some village peoples' house where all three of us 
slept in the same bed. There wasn't any water or even a chair and they bothered us 
in various ways. On the 11th of November there was a gathering and when our 
commander announced to me that 20 dollars had come for me from Switzerland I 
immediately found a room with a rich Jewish family. There were two beds, a small 
oven, a table, and bench. What luxury after this hard journey. 

Once in a while we'd get money from the Polish Committee to fund our humble 
existence. We lived peacefully enough, although, in difficult circumstances. It was 
cold in our apartment. There wasn't enough to buy any coal. Genia, at that time 
being 6, had to help me chop wood and also take care of Janek when I would go 
shopping. My friend planned with me and a group of people to escape to Romania, 
by plane. Everything was ready to go when the news came that the Germans were 
coming to town. A panic started and all of the men tried to escape first to Budapest 
and then on to Romania. They were all caught and shot, including my friend. One 
day the police took us from the streets and kept us for three days while they 
investigated us. They had news that we were hiding as Jews under an Aryan name, 
and they beat us into confessing. They stripped Janek down naked, so I told them 
that my husband was a Jew. 

Nobody would admit to being a Jew, because that would have been suicide. 

The first night we were held in a school. The children slept on the bare floor. We 
were then taken to a prison. Later we spent several days in a stable with crunchy 
hay. There were about 20 of us. One time when we were being transferred from one 
place to another I saw a wagon filled with gypsies. I wished that we could slip in 
amongst them. I'd rather had have taken the filth, cold, and hunger that they had, 
as long as we'd make it till the end of the war. At last we were put into a Jewish 
home where the Hungarian policemen guarded us night and day. 

We started again to plan an escape. We talked with an Aryan man to get him to help 
us. There really wasn't anywhere to escape to, because Hungary was surrounded by 
countries that were also under German control. We also found out later that the 
man who was supposed to help us was planning on turning us in. It turned out that 
he and his wife were responsible for turning us in, in the first place. From time to 
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